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What Are the Issues 
of the Election? 


xk 


Mr. Currie: Tomorrow a hard-fought election campaign comes to 
an end, and on Tuesday the voters will go to the polls to choose four 
hundred and thirty-two representatives, thirty-seven senators, and 
thirty-three governors. Here at the Rounp Taste, we have Robert 
Meyner, Democratic governor of New Jersey, and William A. Purtell, 
Republican senator of Connecticut, to discuss with you the issues of the 
campaign. Neither of our commentators is a candidate for office at this 
election, but each of them represents one of the two great political 
parties involved. 

The chief difference between this off-year election and the election in 
a presidential year is that on this occasion the voters will not be electing 
any national administrative officials. Nevertheless, the campaign thus 
far has been conducted very much on the basis that national issues are 
at stake, so I think that we might begin the discussion by inquiring as 
to the extent to which these national issues are, in fact, involved in the 
local contests. Governor Meyner, would you care to comment on that? 


Governor Meyner: I think that there has been a studied effort on 
the part of the national administration to make these local elections 
appear as though they have a national aspect. Certainly on the guber- 
natorial contests the predominant feeling, I believe, is going to be: 
How will those gubernatorial candidates best represent their state? 
There is another point in relation to the senatorial elections. We are 
not selecting a senator for two years, which is the balance of the pres- 
ent administration’s election mandate, but rather for six years. They are 
really going to be representatives of their state. With respect to Con- 
gress, it is a two-year proposition, and I think that most of the people 
are going to say, “How will this representative represent me?” 

We do not have the same system that they have in England, where 
the national legislature selects the prime minister. We have a situation 
where we elect representatives who are in turn expected to represent 
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their constituents. I do not think that the national election is going tc 
have as much emphasis as the present party in power would like it to 
have. 


Mr. Currie: Senator, what is your view on that? 


Senator Purreit: Of course the national issues will have an impact 
on this election. Why should they not have an impact on this election? 
Actually, what we are doing is electing four hundred and thirty-two. 
I believe it is, members of the House, and we are electing thirty-seven 
senators to sit at the national capital to legislate on national issues. 
Of course, these local elections have a great deal to do with nationa! 
issues. 

In so far as the gubernatorial elections go, it has been the opinion ef 
the Republican party, so stated, and we have indicated it by legislation 
that we want to see that this tremendous thing called “big govern. 
ment” at Washington is returned to the hands of the state where, ir 
many instances, it properly belongs. It certainly will be helpful to have 
sympathetic heads of governments at the state level to work with us ir 
that program which we are going to carry out, not only in the nex 
two years but I hope for the next six years. 

It is true that we do not have the same legislative setup or that ws 
determine our legislative leaders as they do in England and in othe: 
places where there is the parliamentary setup—and I thank the Goox 
Lord for it. I think that our forefathers were very intelligent anc 
smart and forward-looking to an extent beyond which I think most ¢ 
us cannot quite understand in setting up the system of governmen. 
which we have. ) 


Mr. Currie: As a matter of fact, the election this year is somewhal 
unique, is it not, in that it begins with the parties and control in botl 
houses of the Congress very closely in balance, so that, according te 
one view, at least, the control of Congress becomes one of the majo 
issues in this election? Or do you view it in that light, Senator? 


Senator Purve tt: I certainly do. And let me quote the President o1 
that, because he states it even better than I might. President Eisen 
hower vigorously and earnestly asked the American people in Wall 
Walla, Washington, and again on September 24 in Los Angeles, t. 
elect a Republican Congress, and he gave these reasons for it. “Unles 
Republican majorities are elected to the Senate and the House, Nc 
vember 2, politics will have a field day in the capital.” 
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He further stated, “Divided control of the Republican administration 
would lead to something like chaos. The nation deserves to have the 
Republican administration in control of Congress because of its record 
and the work ahead and because the people want integrity and honesty 
in government. And election of a Republican Congress is necessary to 
avoid stagnation and inaction.” 

And let me quote just one more, “Without the election of a Republi- 
can Congress there would be an endless round of half-measures or no 
measures at all.” 

And he went on to point out many other things, but I do not want 
to take too much time, because I know Governor Meyner wants prob- 
ably to remark on that. 


Mr. Currie: Let us get the Governor’s views on that. 


Governor Meyner: I think that if we are going to make it a national 
issue, and if it is going to be decided on the basis of national issues, 
then the Democrats have already won, because the people have memo- 
ries. They remember two years ago; they remember what was given to 
them by the purveyors of soap and the purveyors of commercial prod- 
ucts. Namely, they remember the promises made with respect to the 
reduction of taxes, with respect to the balancing of a budget, the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, and the lowering of the cost of living and full 
employment; and they are going to compare those promises with what 
they actually have. 

It is interesting to note about this political feature that the President 
at his press conference just the other day said that all appointments will 
now be cleared through the Republican organization. If you want 
more politics, it seems to me you just support the Administration. If 
we are going to discuss it on the basis of the issues and compare the 
promises made with the promises fulfilled, then I think that the people 
are going to indicate their answer in no uncertain terms. 

There is one other point which I would like to bring out, and that is 
the relation between the executive and the legislative. We have existed 
years before with a legislature contrary to the executive. I have my 
own instance in New Jersey, where I have gotten certain essential 
measures through the legislature, even though in the lower house my 
majority is twenty Democrats to forty Republicans; and in the upper 
house it is sixteen Republicans to four Democrats. We can work to- 


gether. It has been proved. I think that the governor of Michigan has 
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the same situation. The governor in Washington has the same situa- 
tion. It is still possible for an executive of one political stripe to work 
with the legislature of another view. It has worked out, and it can 
work out. I think in this last two years that the Democrats have saved 
many of the Republican measures or at least the President’s measures. 


Senator PurretL: Governor, I am very happy that you brought up 
two or three things there. I am very happy that you said that the people 
do not have a short memory and remember two years ago. And I am | 
very happy too that you discussed the ability to get along with a legis- | 
lative body which is of a different political complexion. Are we to: 
understand, Governor, that you feel that you can operate the state of | 
New Jersey, or that the President can operate as head of the federal! 
government, with a legislative body of the opposite political faith? Are | 
you telling me that you feel that that is the way to run a state govern- 
ment? Let me ask you another question: Am I to understand that you 
would just as leave have Republicans in your legislative bodies as have 
Democrats elected? 


Governor Meyner: I am merely pointing out that it is not an impos- 
sible problem to have a legislature opposite to the executive. I know in| 
New Jersey, for instance, ever since 1936 the people have been electing ' 
United States senators, up until 1952 at least, of a political faith oppo- 
site to the President. I do not think that the people over there are’ 
thinking that they wasted their votes that time; and I do not think that. 
the important thing is whether one is going to vote for this fellow just , 
because he is of the same political faith as the President. I think that | 
the issue is: How does one feel on national issues? How does this| 
candidate compare? Is this candidate going to represent me best? That. 
is the issue in this election. 


Senator Purrett: Will you agree with me that you could perhaps’ 
more effectively operate if you had a Democratic house and a Demo- 
cratic senate? | 


Governor Meyner: If I had a more even division! Even if the’ 
Democrats win this election by the predictions which have been made, | 
it will not be a disproportionate division. It will probably be sonnel 
thing like fifty-two to forty-six in the Senate; and it will probably be! 
something like thirty more Democrats in ae Congress than Repub- | 


licans. 


Senator Purreti: But, Governor, you cited New Jersey. Are we led. 
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to believe that you can operate just as well over there with Republican 
legislative bodies rather than Democratic legislative bodies? 


Mr. Currie: May I interject at this point that a change in the major- 
ity of either house would carry with it organizational changes. Does 
it make a great deal of practical difference, Governor, which party 
organizes the House and which party organizes the Senate? 


Governor Meyner: It will in one respect. The committee headed by 
Senator McCarthy will be taken over by Senator McClellan, and I 
would much rather trust Senator McClellan. Mr. Velde’s committee 
will be taken over by Francis Walter, who, I think, has demonstrated 
a great deal more maturity. The other results are that Daniel Reed will 
be replaced by Representative Jerry Cooper. 

I think generally that the Administration will learn that the people 
are dissatisfied to some degree with some of the policies and will make 
an effort to be more responsive to the people. 


Senator Purtett: Mr. Moderator, you are going to give me an 
opportunity, of course, to answer the Governor. I assume that you are 
going to see that this time is evenly divided. 


Mr. Currie: Certainly; certainly. 


Senator Purrext: I do not intend to hop over this question of the 
people’s short memory of two years ago. You are darned right, Mr. 
Moderator, they do remember two years ago. They remember that two 
years ago we had inflation. They remember that two years ago their 
dollar was worth fifty-two cents. They remember, Mr. Moderator, that 
two years ago we had a war in Korea. They remember that, instead of 
having a tax reduction, we were assured by the then head of the gov- 
ernment that we probably were faced with increased taxes. We were 
told, two years ago, that we could not cut the budget. Yes, they re- 
member two years ago. And I also know they remember what has 
happened since that time. We did end that battle in Korea. Our boys 
are not being shot at in Korea any more. 

I will also tell you that we have halted inflation. There has been a 
one-half-cent change in the value of the dollar today over what it was 
when the Republicans went in, instead of a fifty-two-cent dollar, de- 
clining all the time. You bet there has been a change. We have cut ten 
villion dollars of the Truman budget by reducing unessential govern- 
nental expenditures. We have extended and increased Social Security. 
And there are many other things I could talk about. You bet they re- 
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member two years ago, and they are not going to forget, and they are 
going to vote the Republican ticket. 


Mr. Currie: Senator, last December, President Eisenhower stated 
his belief that the issue in this present campaign would be the record. 
of efficiency and vision of his Administration. Do you agree that that 
is the issue? 


Senator Purreit: Of efficiency and vision? I certainly do, and 1 
think that the record shows it. I have just named a few of the things | 
which we have done so far as efficient operation is concerned. Let me 
point out, since you have asked the question, that we said that we 
would operate the government in a more efficient manner. We have 
reduced the number of federal employees not by firing but simply by 
not replacing the normal 15 per cent turnover. We have reduced them | 


by almost 225,000, which amounts to several million dollars in savings. | 


, | 
Mr. Currie: Perhaps the Governor would like to comment on the) 


record of the Administration as an issue? | 


Governor Meyner: The cost of living was definitely promised to be 
lowered; and, according to the admission of the Senator, it is lowered | 
a half-cent. I do not think that those who go to market will agree that | 
the cost of living has been reduced. On the Korean War it was a: 
United Nations proposition, which the Vice-President has said was the: 
only step that could be taken. Negotiations for peace were undertaken | 
at the time of the last campaign. They were completed after this: 
Administration went in. Taxes had been reduced, yes; but the benefi-. 
ciaries of the proposition were corporations and those earning over five: 
thousand dollars a year. 

I am sure that the whole proposition looks to us observers that the: 
Administration is operating government for the chosen few, especially, 
with respect to some of the public utility revelations of recent date. 

Mr. Currie: There are two issues. Perhaps we should separate them. | 
Senator, how about the tax problem? 


SENATOR Purrte.t: I would like to talk about this tax problem, | 


the Governor spoke about it and indicated that what we are doing} 
apparently is favoring what he calls or what he would indicate is big; 


business. Let me tell you what we have done. We have actually cut; 
about seven and a quarter billion dollars from taxes. But where has the: 


individual benefited? Who will get the billion, four hundred million 
in tax savings under the revision and reform program of the Repub- 
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lican party? And I want to say this: That about eight hundred and 
twenty-seven million of that will go to individuals. There are many 
other things that we did under that tax program. We permitted a 
child to be claimed as a dependent, irrespective of the child’s earning 
if a child is under nineteen. We are going to help a lot of people whose 
income is not over five thousand. We permitted 20 per cent tax credit 
on incomes up to twelve hundred for retired persons; and, believe me, 
those people are not in the five-thousand-or-more bracket. The people 
affected will be a million, five hundred thousand; and the sums 
affected will be one hundred and forty-one million. 

We extended split-income provisions to widows and widowers with 
children, or other single, close, dependent relatives, and there are eight 
hundred thousand taxpayers going to benefit by that by eleven million 
dollars. We lowered the medical-expense-deduction requirement from 
5 per cent to 3 per cent. We gave working widows, widowers, and 
mothers a tax reduction up to six hundred dollars a child. Oh, we have 
done so many other things. 

No, it is not that the five-thousand-or-more-bracket people have been 
benefited. We benefited all the American people; that is what we 
promised, and that is what we have done. 


Governor Meyner: I should like to answer on the tax problem. An 
analysis indicates that 80 per cent of the nation’s taxpayers got only 
nine cents of the reduction, while seventy-three cents of the tax-cut 
dollar went to the corporations and eighteen cents to the families whose 
incomes are above five thousand dollars a year. To show the unfair- 
ness of this tax bill, a man with a wife and two children who makes 
his living with his brain and his brawn and earns four thousand dol- 
lars a year will pay two hundred and forty dollars a year income tax. 
The man who has an income of four thousand dollars a year from 
dividends pays only a hundred and eighty-four dollars. I think that that 
is just an illustration how one-sided the tax bill was. 


Senator Purteii: I would like to remark upon that, because there 
is apparently some question as to who really is being given relief un- 
der dividend relief. There are also two million, one hundred and thirty 
thousand housewives who hold stock; there are twenty thousand 
sailors, soldiers, and marines; there are two hundred and ten thousand 
semiskilled workers; there are ten thousand unskilled workers; there 
are four hundred and ten thousand foremen in industry; there are 
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three hundred and twenty thousand farmers; five hundred and ninety 
thousand clerical workers—I could go on and on and on. Those are 
the people who are benefiting by these tax reductions. 

Yes, we did give some relief to business, because we wanted to 
create more jobs. That is what America has been built upon, and the | 
Republican party intends to continue to see that our economy can be | 
expanded so more jobs will be available for our workers. 


Mr. Currie: That suggests a transition to another issue, which is 
the general one of the domestic economy and the problem of employ- | 
ment. 


Governor Meyner: I do not think that there is any doubt that un- 
employment has increased since the election in 1952. The administra. | 
tion in Washington has not shown the proper sympathy until this 
recent election for people who were unemployed. I think that the 
Secretary of Defense, in his recent statement comparing people who 
are unemployed through no fault of their own as being somewhat like 
dogs, either kennel dogs or bird dogs, is but an expression of some of | 
the lack of understanding that exists in the minds of the successful | 
businessmen. I am not against businessmen, but businessmen whose | 
sole idea is that government can be run just like they ran their busi- 
nesses. I do not believe the people are in sympathy with that philos-. 
ophy—what is good for General Motors is good for the country; what | 
is good for the country is good for General Motors. It is a philosophy | 
that says, “I made a success in my business. Let me run the show, and. 
T’ll do a good job for you.” 

I do not think that they show an understanding of these problems. 
It has been only in the last few weeks that they have talked about a} 
road-building program. It has been only in recent weeks that they have: 
undertaken to get down to the level of these people who have human | 
problems to be concerned with. 


SenaToR Purtett: Mr. Moderator, I am really sorry that the Gover- | 
nor decided to repeat that story about Charlie Wilson and the dog.| 
The Governor knows if he has read the papers, if he has listened to a) 
transcript of that press conference, that Charlie Wilson never referred | 
to workers as dogs. He knows it, and so do I. 

Let us not ah ourselves; let us talk figures. Let us give the Ameri-. 
can people facts. Let me give you some figures here about employment. 
Yes, it is true that there are less than ite million people unemployed | 
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today, and there is nobody who is any more desirous of seeing that 
corrected than is your Republican administration. But let us see how 
we are going to correct it. 

In 1932 this same party, whose leaders now seek to regain legislative 
power in Washington, came out with a program of spending our- 
selves into prosperity. And I want to give you some jobless figures on 
that, Mr. Moderator. In 1934 there were eleven million jobless; in 1935, 

ten million; in 1936, nine million; in 1937, seven million, seven hundred 
thousand; in 1938, there were ten million, three hundred and ninety 
thousand people unemployed here. And how did we solve the unem- 
ployment problem? We solved it only by being prepared to go to war. 
) That is the only way we did it. And in 1949 and 1950, there were five 
million people unemployed here, and we were not in war. Yes, there 
has been only one answer to the way that economic problem has been 
solved by the Democrats, who now want to go back into power, and 
that is (and I want to make it clear that I do not say the Democrats 
are warmongers; I do not say that they want us to go into war; nor do 
I say they put us into war) that war was the only solution offered at 
that time for the unemployment situation. Today we have less than 
| three million people unemployed, and it is getting better all the time. 
There has been a reduction of four hundred thousand since last May. 


Governor Meyner: I want to point out that this unemployment 
problem and this economic depression in 1932 came about as a result— 
and I believe that the people believed it all during the thirties and all 
during the forties—of some Republican administrations which existed 
in Washington from 1920 to 1932. 
I can cite the illustration that when the Republicans took over two 
years ago we had full employment, and today we have less employ- 
-ment. And IJ say that they made the promise two years ago that they 
) were going to keep this high level. Today government statistics indi- 
cate that 19 per cent of the wage-earners are earning less, either be- 
| cause they are out of work, or because they are no longer drawing 
overtime, or because they are working part time. Small businessmen 
- are complaining that they are not doing as well as they did two years 
_ago. The party in power made the promise two years ago, and they are 
going to compare that record with performance. 


Senator Purrety: I am interested in the comments of the Governor 
‘in so far as employment went. I recall very well, after the second 
World War, how the economic advisers to President Truman informed 


‘ 
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him at that time that the transition period from wartime to a peace- 
time prosperity or economy would necessitate unemployment of from 
eight to eleven million people. Those are not figures which I am tak- 
ing out of my head. Those are the figures which were given by the: 
economic advisers to President Truman which we had to face. And, 
Mr. Moderator, we are going through that transition period of from; 
war to peacetime, and we are doing it not with eight million, not vith 
eleven million; we are doing it with less than three million and re+ 
ducing it all the time. I think that it is one of the outstanding jobs off 
any job which has ever been done in the whole history of the country; 
and we have had records of all of them. Nothing has compared witht 
this job of going through that transition period from a wartime to 
peacetime economy. 


Mr. Currie: Speaking of war and peace, is foreign policy an issu 
in this campaign, do you think, Governor Meyner? 


Governor Meyner: I think that it has been made an issue. I thin 
that the Republicans have tried to point out that everything whic! 
went before was not good and everything which has gone throug? 
since is so much better. | 

I do think, in fairness, that the policy which has been adopted ir 
the last two years is but a continuation of the Truman-Acheson policy 
in a very real sense. The Truman Administration was responsible fe: 
the containment of communism by aid to Greece and Turkey; by uss 
of the Marshall Plan; by intervention in Korea; and by definite meas: 
ures taken to curb communism. I do not think that the Republica 
party has done a good job with respect to Southeast Asia, for i 
stance. I do not think that they came through on EDC. I think thai 
there is hope in this NATO agreement which was reached recentl| 
in Paris, but that still lacks ratification by the various governments 

I am hoping that we will have a bipartisan policy no matter wh 
happens. 


Mr. Currie: Senator Purtell seems to take exception to the chas 
acterization of the Administration’s foreign policy as a continuatio! 
of the Truman-Acheson policy. 


SENATOR Purtetv: First, let me say this. I will discuss that point in | 
minute. I recently returned from an official trip to Europe, and oni 
of the questions which was asked me by many people over there wa: 
and with a great deal of fear, “Are we going to awaken on Novembe 
2 and find that you have a Republican President and a Democratic 
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controlled House and Senate? If that is so, then what is going to 
| happen to your foreign policy?” 

I think that it has a great deal to do with this election. I think that 
the people want to know that the President in whom they have great 
confidence is backed up by a party which agrees with him and works 
with him. I think that that is number 1. 

Secondly, let me tell you that we are not following the policy of 
Mr. Acheson. No, we have changed that substantially. And when 
you talk about Southeast Asia, let me point out, sir, that in Southeast 
Asia we inherited the two black spots, and we have done much to- 
ward correcting any potential black spots. 

Korea we inherited. We had a war over there which we apparently 
could not win, and apparently we were not stopping. I recall that 
when the then candidate for office, Ike Eisenhower, said that he was 
going over to Korea how all his opponents cried and said, “Ginger- 
| bread; window trimming.” But the fact of the matter was that, within 
} six months after the time that President Eisenhower was in office, the 
} war in Korea had definitely been ended. 

' Now, in Indochina, we inherited a situation over there which I 
very frankly feel was due to the vacillating policy of our own State 
Department in permitting that situation to grow as bad as it did. 


Governor Meyner: May I say this in answer to that? I wish just 
to quote Thomas J. Hamilton in today’s New York Times, when he 
‘says: “On the United States side, the aim also is the same. Despite 
differences in method, President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
{ Dulles, who took office a few weeks before Stalin’s death, have now 
developed a policy that fundamentally is quite similar to that of 
former President Truman and his Secretary of State, Dean Acheson.” 
This is an impartial source. 


SenaToR Purtei: That is right; but let me tell you this, Mr. Mod- 
erator, the Governor forgot to emphasize the three important words, 
despite the “differences in method.” That is the whole thing. There 
lis a very vast difference in method, and thank the Good Lord for 
}that. And it is that difference in method which has permitted us to 
{have this Southeast Asian pact which we need so very much and 
‘which never had been engaged in as a matter of fact by Mr. Acheson 
or anybody else prior to the time that the Republicans took over this 
J administration. We have this strong NATO organization, which will 
fbe stronger because that pact will be ratified. 


| 
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No, we have indicated to the peoples of the world, the free peoples 


of the world, that we have a stiff upper back and that we are going — 


to continue to have that stiff back and to show it to the Communists 
and not vacillate. 


Governor Meyner: We have to approach it not in a partisan sense 
but in a bipartisan sense, so that we can stand as a united nation 
on our foreign policy. 


Senator Purrert: I agree with the Governor very much. I agree 
that it must be. And I might say that our policy, contrary to what 
has been said about it, has been to a great extent a bipartisan policy, 
because our Democratic leaders have been called in. I do know the 
number, but rather than try to remember it, because I might be wrong, 
I can only tell you that there have been many, many conferences on 


foreign policy, both with the Democratic leaders and with the Re- 


publican leaders. 


Mr. Currie: Gentlemen, on this as on some of the remaining issues 
which we may not have time to discuss the major question is that, 
since this is not a presidential year, since there will not be a change 
of administration, how will this election affect the outcome? How will 


the election affect, for example, the foreign policy of the United | 


States? 


SENATOR PurtELL: How will this election affect the foreign policy? 
I would think, sir, that if there was a Democratic Congress, both the 
Senate and the House, I cannot help but believe that they will cer- 
tainly try to make anything that the President might do look less 
attractive to the American people so that they can hope to elect a 
Democratic President in 1956. I do not believe that the people are 
going to let them. I think that they are going to elect a Republican 
Congress. 


Governor Meyner: I think that the President on international poli- 


cies will get more support from a Democratic Congress than he will | 
from a Republican Congress. I am thinking of the support which the | 


Democrats gave on resisting the Bricker Amendment and the sup- 


port which they gave on reciprocal trade treaties. There are other 
illustrations I could cite. 


Mr. Currie: Thank you, Governor Meyner; thank you, Senator | 


Purtell. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SOVEREIGNTY 
OF THE PEOPLE IN AMERICA* 


By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 
* 


Whenever the political laws of the United States are to be discussed, 
it is with the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people that we must 
begin. The principle of the sovereignty of the people, which is to be 
found, more or less, at the bottom of almost all human institutions, 
generally remains concealed from view. It is obeyed without being 
recognized, or if for a moment it be brought to light, it is hastily cast 
back into the gloom of the sanctuary. “The will of the nation” is one 
| of those expressions which have been most profusely abused by the wily 
and the despotic of every age. To the eyes of some it has been repre- 
sented by the venal suffrages of a few of the satellites of power; to 
others by the votes of a timid or an interested minority; and some have 
}even discovered it in the silence of a people, on the supposition that the 
fact of submission established the right of command. 

In America the principle of the sovereignty of the people is not either 
{barren or concealed, as it is with some other nations; it is recognized 
by the customs and proclaimed by the laws; it spreads freely, and 
| arrives without impediment at its most remote consequences. If there 
'be a country in the world where the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
{people can be fairly appreciated, where it can be studied in its applica- 
ition to the affairs of society, and where its dangers and its advantages 
Pay be foreseen, that country is assuredly America. 


| I have already observed that, from their origin, the sovereignty of 
ithe people was the fundamental principle of the greater number of 
pBaitish colonies in America. It was far, however, from then exercising 
as much influence on the government of society as it now does. Two 
lobstacles, the one external, the other internal, checked its invasive 
| progress. It could not ostensibly disclose itself in the laws of colonies 
‘which were still constrained to obey the mother-country: it was there- 
}fore obliged to spread secretly, and to gain ground in the provincial 


|assemblies, and especially in the townships. 


* Reprinted from the famous Democracy in America, written slightly over one hun- 
dred years ago. The selection printed here is chapter iv of Part I. 
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American society was not yet prepared to adopt it with all its conse- | 
quences. The intelligence of New England, and the wealth of the: 
country to the south of the Hudson (as I have shown in the preceding; 
chapter), long exercised a sort of aristocratic influence, which tended! 
to retain the exercise of social authority in the hands of a few. The: 
public functionaries were not universally elected, and the citizens were: 
not all of them electors. The electoral franchise was everywhere placed} 
within certain limits, and made dependent on a certain qualification, , 
which was exceedingly low in the North and more considerable in the; 
South. 

The American Republic broke out, and the doctrine of the sovereign-. 
ty of the people, which had been nurtured in the townships and 
municipalities, took possession of the State: every class was enlisted in| 
its cause; battles were fought, and victories obtained for it, until it be- 
came the law of laws. 

A no less rapid change was effected in the interior of society, where: 
the law of descent completed the abolition of local influences. 

At the very time when this consequence of the laws and of the Revo- 
lution was apparent to every eye, victory was irrevocably pronounced] 
in favour of the democratic cause. All power was, in fact, in its hands, 
and resistance was no longer possible. The higher orders submitted! 
without a murmur and without a struggle to an evil which was thence- 
forth inevitable. The ordinary fate of falling powers awaited them; 
each of their several members followed his own interests; and as iti 
was impossible to wring the power from the hands of a people which, 
they did not detest sufficiently to brave, their only aim was to secure its 
good-will at any price. The most democratic laws were consequent} 
voted by the very men whose interests they impaired; and thus, al-4 
though the higher classes did not excite the passions of the people 
against their order, they accelerated the triumph of the new state off 
things; so that by a singular change the democratic impulse was found} 
to be most irresistible in the very States where the aristocracy had the 
firmest hold. The State of Maryland, which had been founded by ment} 
of rank, was the first to proclaim universal suffrage, and to introduce¥ 
the most democratic forms into the conduct of its government. 

When a nation modifies the elective qualification, it may easily be 
foreseen that sooner or later that qualification will be entirely abol+ 
ished. There is no more invariable rule in the history of society : the) 
further electoral rights are extended, the greater is the need of extend4 
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ing them; for after each concession the strength of the democracy in- 
creases, and its demands increase with its strength. The ambition of 
those who are below the appointed rate is irritated in exact proportion 


| to the great number of those who are above it. The exception at last 


becomes the rule, concession follows concession, and no stop can be 
made short of universal suffrage. 

At the present day the principle of the sovereignty of the people has 
acquired, in the United States, all the practical development which the 
imagination can conceive. It is unencumbered by those fictions which 
have been thrown over it in other countries, and it appears in every 
possible form according to the exigency of the occasion. Sometimes the 
laws are made by the people in a body, as at Athens; and sometimes 
its representatives, chosen by universal suffrage, transact business in 
its name, and almost under its immediate control. 

In some countries a power exists which, though it is in a degree for- 
eign to the social body, directs it, and forces it to pursue a certain 
track. In others the ruling force is divided, being partly within and 


partly without the ranks of the people. But nothing of the kind is to 


be seen in the United States; there society governs itself for itself. All 
power centres in its bosom; and scarcely an individual is to be met with 
who would venture to conceive, or, still less, to express, the idea of 


seeking it elsewhere. The nation participates in the making of its laws 


by the choice of its legislators, and in the execution of them by the 
choice of the agents of the executive government; it may almost be said 
to govern itself, so feeble and so restricted is the share left to the admin- 
istration, so little do the authorities forget their popular origin and the 
power from which they emanate. 
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